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certain words that were spelled out to him, his task being
to find the individual letters in the alphabet and to copy
them. He wrote "1" for "t" and "j" for "y." (As will
be seen later, this boy had no visual difficulties.) He
read figures correctly.

Seen six months later, having attended school during
the intervening period, he still was unable to read a first-
grade passage. He made such errors as the following:
he called the word "in" "with"; confused the words
"am" and "can." At that time he could not write
any sentence, either from dictation or of his own inven-
tion. He could write just four words besides his name.
A month later, during which time intensive individual
help was given him, he did no better than before;
indeed, he confused words which were being taught him
with the few words that he had previously known. It
should be added, however, that while given individual
instruction by a very conscientious teacher, no specially
adapted method was used. An effort was made to teach
him by the usual means employed in teaching children
who have no special disability.

For number work, we are not sure that there was any
innate defect. Because of his having remained so long
in the first grade he had had very little training in this
direction, but concrete problems he did quite well;
he added simple number combinations, added money
correctly, solved very simple problems, such as, If nine
apples are divided among three children, how many
would each receive ? But he could not tell abstractly
one third of nine. We judged, on the basis of our test
work, that Harold could learn numbers fairly readily if
he had the opportunity of doing so. It is clear that his
number ability, at least, is very far ahead of his reading
ability.

This boy did exceedingly well on tests for general in-